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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is one of a series of reports addressing 
the lost critical issues confronting state boards of education 
throughout the United States* Each report attempts to. present a 
concise, inforiative revieir and analysis of the best and lost current 
information available on one of the:% critical topics* This booklet 
focuses on the role of state boards of education in political issues 
affecting education* Section 1 contains a brief overviev and sunnary 
of the booklet; section 2 presents a reviev and analysis of the 
political role of state boards of education by Hichael 0* Qsdan; 
section 3 presents a number of action alternatives reco^sended by the 
staff of the National Association of State Boards of Education; and 
section 4 contains footnotes and a brief annotated bibliography 
prepared by the author of section 2. (Author/J6) 
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PREFACE 



This report on Developing Consistent and Cooperative Constituency Linkages 
is second in the continuing series of reports on timely issues of concern to State 
Boards of Education. Publication of these Imperative of Leadership issue pack- 
ages is made available to all NASBE members wiih fuf>ds provided by the 
Elemeraaiy and Secondary Education Aa of 1965 (ESEA, Public Law 89-10* 
Title V, Seaion 505), through the State of New York, 

The report that follows is organized into four sections. Section I presents a 
condensed Overview Sufnmao- Section II contains the research text onDeveiop- 
ing Consistent and Cooperative Constituency Linkages, prepared b> Dr, Michael 
D. Usdan, Ptesident, The Meirilt-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan. Section 
ni, the Action Alternathes^ contains recommendations developed b> the NASBE 
staff. Section IV is an Appendix, consisting of Footnotes and an Annotated 
Bibliography. 

NASBE wishes to express its appreciation to Dr. Usdan for his time and 
cooperation throughout the preparation of this report. 

James Connor 
NASBE President 

August 1976 
Denver* Colorado 
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SECTION I 

Overview Summary 



To sustain the integrity of tlie American educational system so that it is not 
overwhelmed by the interests— or disinterest— of various constituent groups^ 
will require direction and leadership from a policy making body that Is informed, 
articulate, responsible-^-and acquainted with the people In a state >vho make 
things happen. State Boards of Education, as decision making groups without 
vested interests beyond quality education for schooJage children, aie uniquely 
situated to nourish a cohesive atmosphere among diverse educational interests. 

The sometimes disparate goals of teachers^ associations* school boards^ 
pareiit*teacher associations (PTA^s)^ students and others are competing for 
the educational policy maker^s time and taknts. Such pressures as desegrega- 
tion efforts, teacher negotiations and politics^to name a few^ demonstrate that we 
live in an increasingly complex society of which education can be viewed as only 
a part. Now> mom than ever before^ educational decision makers must combine 
their effprts with those representative of these other groups. 

Since there appears to be a contemporary resurgence in the influence of state 
governments, it follows that this predominance will extend into educational 
affairs. Remember that the state government is legally responsible for education. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon educational policy makers to familiarize them- 
selves with the political process in general and with their state's particular politi- 
cal realities. They need to know which branches of state government arc respon- 
sible for what; who among their staters lawmakers is interested in education; and 
who isn^t and ought co be. 

Get to Imow your state*$ governor and legislators* Let them know who 
you are and what you want. Let them be aware that you are aware^that 
you know there are social ilb plaguing the nation that cost money to rectiiy* 
Don^t harass and pester^ but do be consistent^ and persistent if you have to 
be* Know that a legislator has many constituents— and what you may want 
may be at odds with what some other group wants or demands^ or with the 
legislator's imminent concerns. 

Publicize your objectives^ using mass media communication whenever appro* 
priate. The effect of this will be to demonstrate your needs to your state's 
governor, legislators, education professionals and other decision makers; and it 
will show your constituents— students, parents, teachers^ business leaders^ and 
the citizenry at large --that you do work for them. 

In today's world, where education, business, society and politics arc so solidly 
Intcrmmglod, State Boards arc in |>ositions of leadership and also occupy a 
middle ground. From these po5iitionSt they can and should aid in establishmg or 
identifying mutual concerns and interests. Not to disparage special interests, but 
to avoid allowing them to obscure those goals and desires that arc common to us 
all should constitute a tenable focu.s for State Boards of Education. 
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SECTION II 



Developing Consistent and 
Cooperativie Constituency Linkages 



By Michael D. Usdan^ President 
The Merrill'Palmer Institute 
Detroit^ Mkbigan 



Education is becoming increasingl) politicized and controversial at ttic state 
level. This trend will persist and intensify in the years ahead as issues such as 
finance, race and public emplo>ee negotiations dravv State Board members into 
the mainstream of the bod> politic at the state level. Legislators and their staffs, 
members of the executive branch, and business, community and labor groups all 
have broadened the base of educational decision making dramatically in recent 
years, 

Thus» State Board members must provide leadership in shaping more 
broadly based coalitions witltconstitueneies that extend beyond professional 
education groups. The old professionally dominated coalitions are no longer 
viable. They have been fragmented by teacher militancy and other factors* 
The reality is that education now is an inextricable part of the **warp and 
woof^ of general state politics. 

Because of its profound economic implications and salienc> ^. . public issue 
of first import, education can no longer be viewed as an isolated and insulated 
governmental function that somehow is in>sticall> detached from the general 
political processes of state government. Thus, the need is for State Board mem- 
bers md others influential in the formulation of state polic> to develop consti- 
tuency linkages not onl> w ith education oriented la> and professional groups but 
also with all other major interest groups that attempt to determine public policy in 
major fiscal and program areas like edueation. 



THE INCREASED INFLUENCE OF THE STATES 

In recent >ears there has been a quiet but marked transformation of state 
governnnent as a more influential participant m the federal s>stem. Indeed, de- 
spite prevailing notions about the unresponsiveness and maJec|uac> of state 
government, there is compelling evidence that the states have been increasingl> 
carrying more than their share f the burden of domestic governmental progress 
in recent decades.' 

fhere are a nur/j^er of plausible explanations for this renaissance of state 
government. The fiscal and programmatic limitations of most loi.al governments 
have bC' omc all too apparent in a ^.omplex. technologic all> sophisticated post 
industrial society in which change is the onl> constant. The issues .tre too com 
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plicated and the consequent centralizing forces are simply too compelling for 
local government to adequately meet citizen needs in problem areas like transpor- 
tation, pollution, education, welfare, and so fonh that transcend limited geo- 
graphical boundaries, 

{n the mid- and Iate-I960*s. the federal government was viewed by many as 
the best hope for domestic progress an^ienlightcnment. Numerous advocates of 
the Great Society ideology believed that only the federal government had the 
programmatic vi.sion and expertise to redress societal inequities, and numerous 
Washington-based programs were generated in education and other major social 
policy fields. 

Widespread disillusionment with massive federal programs, however, soon set 
in. Complaints mounted abo^ the administrative difficulties inherent in ccn> 
tralized control of programs tna nation as diverse and variegated as the United 
States. The Republican victory in the 196S presidential election and the cost of 
the war in Vietnam blunted the federal initiatives as influence, programs and 
resources began to flow back to the states through mechanisms like revenue 
sharing. 

Education Is A Legal Responsibility 

This shift back toward the states has persisted through the I970's in both the 
Nixon and Ford Administrations. It has panicuiar significance in the field of 
education, of course^ which remains basically a lega] responsibility of state 
government. As a result, the states at this time in history are in a pivotal position 
in regard to the formulation of educational policy. Thus, it is incumbent upon 
State Boards of Education to exercise more assertive leadership as state govern- 
ment becotries an even more vital linch-pin in the federal system. There ore 
encouraging signs that the states have begun to assert that leadership m fields like 
educational finance/ planning, research and evaluation. 

The leadership that has been forthcomings however^ usually has not been 
provided by State Boards of Education. Some argue that State Boards have 
remained relatively invisible, passive and uninflucntial paiticipants in the educa- 
tional decision making process,^ State Boards of Education, it is contended, can 
become more politicalty inffucnttal if they use their unique leverage at the 
political -educational interface moi^ effectivciy. State Boards ought to assume a 
leadership rote in the development of more diverse and broadly based coalitions 
of groups with common coticems for the formulation and enactment of en- 
lightened state putiey in areas like educational finance, plannmg and evaluation. 



THE POLITICALIZATION OF EDUCATION 

ft 

In recent years, education at tlic federal - state and lo^al levels has been drawn 
inexorably into the mainstream of general politics. Complc^issucs such as race, 
finance, public employee negotiations, md intcrgavcmmeiital and church-state 
relationships ha^^c all impinged profoundly upon the schools in tinprcccdentcd 
ways Issues such as these can be treated meaningfully only in the broader 
context of ^ncral polities. The politieal volatility of the complex scliool busmg 
issue is the most dramfitic oxninplc of Ilo^^ cdtiCtition currently is inextricably 
interwoven into the broiidcr social -ind political context of contemporary society. 

The poltticaltzation of education hns been accelerated not only because of. 
thesaliency of issu&s like school busing and finance hut also because schools 
are under closer public scrutiny, lit other words, factors like the recent 
economic crisis, inflatioti. dissatisfaction ^\ih studeni performance mid anti- 
teacher backla*;h have ah broken down the once rclativch nitirked isolation and 
insulation (>f educmion fxom general politics at all levels of government, 
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These developments already have precipitated profound changes in what was 
in most states a somewhat closed system of professionally dominated decision 
making on educational matters. The system already has been altered and opened 
up dramatically as lej^islators and governors and their staffs play an increasingly 
influential lole in the formulation of state educational policy. The influence of 
teacher and administrator groups and their professional allies in state education 
agencies^ while still substantial in most states, has unquestionably been dihitea 
by the mor« active panicipation of the legislative and execmive branches. 

The old professionally dominated educational coalitions,"* which were rather 
influential in a number of states^ have been fragmented by the collective bargain- 
ing issue which has created so much divisiveness in the last fifteen years or so 
among teachers and their school boards and administrators. 

These changes in the politics of educatk^.'i at the state tevel have caused s. 
number of stsites to reassess the adequacy of their existing educational gov- 
ernance structures. New and interesting models of educational governance 
have been developed in states lilte Massachusetts^ Pennsylvania^ South 
Dal(Ota and Virginia. In these states, for example, the controversial new posi- 
tion of secretary of education has been created. Appointed by the governor as 
members of the state cabinet, these secretaries of education arc responsible f r 
the coordination of all elements of the educational enterprise. Such a structure 
obviou£>I> directl> integrates educational governance into the mainstream of gen- 
eral state politics. Advocates of this approach see education being strengthened 
b> thi^ ''realistic'' institutionalization of the link between politics jnd education 
while critics both la> and professional rail against the negative effects of closer 
linkages between the political and educational systems.^ 



COALITION POLITICS IN TRANSITION 
AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Traditionjll> in mjn> stately, pro s^.hiK>l tnicreNt groups orgjnii^cd ihciusclvcs 
into various t>|>cs of coalitions to achieve their goals more cff(Xtivcl>^ and thc> 
rrcqucntl> were influential in the political proces.s in man> states. Coalitions arc 
i.ommon m the democrats proi.c2>sand edui.ationalI> onentcd urganizatiom* have 
coalct^ccd for poliiii.al action at the state level in much the same wa> as ha\e 
intcr^t groups representing manufacturcn>. veterans, labor and farmcn*/ 

HiMoriLall>» the mcmbcrshtp core of organizations that ^constituted the state 
educational coalitions m^^luded the state leai hers' association, the statv,- school 
boards^ association., \anous organ i^aiions representing si^hool administrators, 
and the state Pnrcni Teacher AssvKiation <PTA). Iii suidl states the coaluions 
\^crc small and tighii> umtrollcd b> those groups ihat focused priinaril> on 
education like the teai-her. PTA* si^hiTo) tH>arJ and administrator groups. In other 
Slates, the coalitions were mui.h i^ioa* broaJl> based and im^luded numerous Ki> 
organizations as well as the i^uMomar> prcdi>ininantl> cdui^ati^ n oriented groups. 
Although stale edut^atjon department offMals \a ere ai.ij\e and mtlucniial in man> 
of the coahtioas. State Board Education members uerc ni>iabt> unir\o*ved. 

The relative political mt1ucn*-c of ihc diverse educaiional (.oaliiions js. of 
Lourse. c\trcmel> diftii-ult toa.ssess ubjcLti\cl>. A i^oalition .an t>peraic siki^Css 
full> onl> if II wurks Lompatjbl> ujihjn the larger politual i.ulturc or environ 
incnl of the state ^^thin ^hkh it is based. DjlTercnt p(»litK««! ^l\lcs arc appropn 
ate within difCereni siutes.' 

The basic strategy of an> coalition Is consent hiiilding amonj; the <^n- 
stituent organizations. CoiiUKt is minimi/cd and evcrv clfurt i\ made to a\oid 
divisj\cncss as ihc sl'^^njj^th f>t ihc coalitifHi ts prcdn^ated i»n its unii>. .Most 
cdiKaiinmJ LVMlitktns ha\c ffKUscd their at.iiMiJCs on Icgislatuc programs, par 
iti.ularl> on Mate aid ^in^l related lis^al nuiters. S\,h\ht\ aid Ilis been the luajoi 
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c<iucationui issue in most states as it affects virtually c\cvy iliMnct and taxpyer. 
If there is one issue on which almost every educator can u^ree« it is the need for 
additional revenue and consensus on this isstto has^een the in^jor cohestve 
element in niaintaf'^ing unity within the coalitions. Indeed* many coalittons 
which have been feu'^ul of risking tKcir unity ou relatively unttnportant or sec- 
ondary issues have foettsed tlietr attention almost exclusively on fiscal matters. 

Educational coalitions generally have been dominated by org^ntzalions such as 
the teachers' aitd school boards* associations whose primary interest has been 
education. These associations, punicularly the teachers* orgunizahons, have had 
the tnass memberships necessary to provide the political muscle, ^taff expertise, 
and, most important, the fiscal resources required to ^ichieve coalition objectives. 
The leachers' groups, in panieular« also have possessed the extensive grassroots 
base so essential to successful political activity. 

Since the advent of teacher militancy in the I960's, however, the tmdittonal 
unity of the coalitions has been eroded. The customary strategy of consent 
building has been shattered by the conflict between more aggressive teachers' 
groups and their traditional allies such as organizations rcpresentitig school 
hoards, administrators and parents. The teacher militancy which has swept across 
the country in Jiule more than a decade has profoundly influenccil the structure 
;md operations of the coalitions which for years had been so mfluenttal in the 
fommlation of state educational policy.^ 

Many such c^ Mitions thus have been fragmented and v\eakened greatly. The 
unity of'the once rurally dominated educational coalitions has been erudeil 
further in the la^t decade by legislative reapportiomuent which has compelled 
tactical shifts from a rural strategy to meeting the political needs and style of the 
suburban legislators who now control state capitots. The efforts of educators to 
inaititain consensus have been further strained by political ^md judicial efforts to 
redress ine<iuali ties of educational opportunity « such as pro\idm^ supplenwntary 
resources and programs for hard pressed city svhool districts and Mudents \vho 
have particularly serious educational needs. 

Thus, the pattern of edticational decision makin*: at the state level has been 
altered profoundly in recent years and traditiouttl Loahtums have L>eeii shauered 
beyond recognition ir ntany states In numerous capitols. the result has been to 
create a power vacuum which hasalre^^dy been filled in large measure by titcreds- 
ingly influentinl participants front thegetierai poHt^al system sij(.h as ^rovernors. 
legislators and staffers from the executive and le^isltttt\e branches ol state uov- 
ominent What role. then, can State Boards of EduL.aion. unmtlucntial tnidiliuit^ 
ally in itiost capitoK. plav iit this dramatically changed politi*.al situation/ 



THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AS A CATALYST 

If edtieation is to receive effective political support at tite state level, a |H;rMia- 
sTVe ease can t^e made that rc iiali/cd lav le.HJers])]p ts cssentuL Wuh ilie old 
Coalitions riven asunder and with .inti professional sentiments Lomitron amon^ 
polhicalleaders and the ^zenerai citi/enrv , lay leadership is essential, N'ev\ ptjhti- 
caf stnncgies nmsi he mounted in state Lapitols to broaden ami diversity the 
coustituemrv hasefnvni v^hich eduLational interests tip crate. There arc lev\ siroups 
hciter positioned tliiii State iioards oi EdULatioii to toalcstt a cross se^noii oi la) 
an-^ /rofcssUmal organizations and interest grou|>s to assert the cause ol hijrli 
i|Ualit) public eiliteation 

State Boards am achieve this unK|ue role as i^atalvsts at the |>t>lnical- 
cdiicational interface in state caprtols, hovvever. onlv li thev become more 
kiunv ledge aMe (Vf and mvoKed m general scate p^rhtiLS. State BoanI members* 
for e\aitt|>lc, must in man\ cases iK'coiiie more *.ogm/ant ol lactors sudi as the 
prcv ailing political ctdturi: in tlioir state, the role of p\)hts.il p.irties, thcdegieeot 



inicr-pany competition that exUls. the influence of the go\ernor, and the lechni- 
eal eapacity and professionalism of the legislature. 

The role of the governor ts of partleular importanee and State Boards 
must seek eloser ^^orking relationships viltU the ehicf executive and his 
education advisors. Go\ernor> as ehief executt\C2> have \cty sitinifieant con- 
stitiitionat and stati]tor> po\^er in nuisi s^tates in a number of major education 
decision muking areas. The> h4\e imp:>rtant appointive p^iucrs ^nd thus select 
ke> poltey making apd admtnisir;Ui\c personnel. In nioc^ than thirty state2> lEd. 
32 states], the go\emor appi^nts a nujiirit) of the Stale Board members. In five 
of these (Maine. New Jerse), Pcnns>l\ania. Tennessee and Virginia), the gover- 
nor also appoints the ehief state school officer. In addition, governors often arc 
members* chairmen or^'x offuh participanls major policy making boards and 
committees. In Alabama, Florida. Montana and Tennessee for example* the 
ttovemors serve as ex offtdo members of State Boards of Education.^ 

Governors wield political influence in a number of other }\ay% ihat greatl> 
influence educational policy making. As siatc expenditures have soared* chief 
executives ore exercising stronger control over the txidgetary process. In man> 
states^ e\ecuti\ e budgets prevail and governors have the initiative tn determining 
fiseai polic>. They alsofrci^uently have srea* influence over legislatures as party 
leaders \^ho also possess considerable leverage as a state's major patronage 
dispenser. The veto po\^er is still dnother important source of gubernatorial 
influence. 

The state legislature, of course, is a singularly important pc!icy making 
agent in education. State Board members should be purticulart) aware of the 
role of the leadershSo and ke> committees in the legislaii\e process. The in flu- 
ency of finance committees isofparticuLr significance as the> ultiniatel> control 
not onl> state aid levels but also appropriations for the state education depanmcnt 
or agency that administers State Board policies jnd programs. In man> states the 
legisbtures, like their Lounterpan the U.S. Congies5» are beginning to build up 
staffs \^ith greater financial expertise and in all likelihood ill be exercising more 
fiseai influence vis-a vis the executive branch* \^hich until rather recently has 
dominated th? budgetary process at both the federal and state levels. 

There are a number of excellent recent itlustrxttions of the executive and 
legislative branches of state governinent becoming more actively concerned ^ivith 
the shaping of educational polic>. Ir^ Nc^^ York, for example, even the prestigi- 
ous State Board of Regents* the oldest State Board of Education in the nation » has 
been politicized to an unprecedented extent. The Regents has pnded itself on its 
independence from the mainstream of state politics. This relative detachment of 
the Regents and the state education department from the legislative and executive 
branches, however, has ended- The Regents has been under attack because of 
alleged unresponsiveness to elected officials and the general public."* In 1974. 
the term of the Regents, ^^ho are appointed b> the Ne^^ York State Legislature, 
was shortened by legislative enactment from 1^ seven >ears in an effort to 
make the Regents more "accountable."'" 

In 1973. the then Governor Nelson Rockefeller proposed the creation o' n 
Office of Education Pcrfomiancc Rev ie^v so that the governor and the legislatare 
eould have more direct responsibilit> for deciding ho^v the taxes they imposed 
^CTC spent. This proposaL \^hich \^as enacted m 1973 projected publicly ihe 
controversy that had festered for >ears between the elected polutcal leadership in 
the state and the Regents and the Ne\\ Vork Education Deparm^eni. It appe^irs 
that considerable numbers of elected officials have been alienated b> the Re 
gents. The Regents, ^^hich tradition all> met the governor only annual!) at a 
formal meetings and rarel> as a group ^viih legislators, was regarded by some 
critics as being too dct^iched and remote from the political and fiM.al realities 
confronting elected officials. Some elected ofTicuds ^^cre partKularl> alienated 
by the Regents' strong advocacy uf basing for st.hool desegregatjim. And^ under 
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stmng prcsstia^ frttiii la\pu\ers in their ili>tnLts u time of fisc^il cnsi^. legis- 
lators hLi\c been le^s ihjn ench.inieil with \\k Regents* pn)p(K.ils for subsianhul 
mcreases in Mate aiil Thus. LOiiiinuing efr\>ns hj\c been iti^uJe tu curh the 
pimcr of the Regents and the New Y^Mk Stjte IZdu^Jtion Depanment. Indeed, in 
Jul>. 10'T6. Co\cniorHugh Cjre\ signed into kiw j bill thjt nude theCommts- 
sioner of Education's njling^ subject lo c\Hin rc\ie\\* in New York Stale, the 
OMiiniissionerhus li;id tiniqiie qtLtsi judicial powers and his de^isiuiis heretofore 
have rarely been stibjcet to ci>un rcuew. 

Similar developments ha\c occuircd in itiaii\ other stales as education has 
become embroiled in the hirger political issues o( rac^. finance and public em* 
ploycc negotiations Rcccni studies of successful school finance reform effcns 
indicate that leadership in this area has nnt been provided b> traditional educa* 
tional leadership groups like teacher associations and Male cduuitton depannicnts 
which usually have dominated tlic ronuulation educational policy. Ncu 
groups played the major roles in le;iding these sucLessfUl school finance reform 
effons The groups that provided the impetus for change wcro from outside 
-existing educational structut^s and ^^erc external to ihc customary paniLipants in 
the politics of education at the state lc\cl. Tliis nc^ leadc^^hip thrust was pro* 
vided^ for example^ by governo.'?; (e.g.. Minnesota), and legislators (e.g.^ Kan- 
sas) In many states a^form effons were facilitated b> eoun decisions, newly 
constituted state citiKn study committees (i.e.^ Mainej. a national reform net- 
work supponcd by major univcriities and foundations, and ti\il rights lawyers 
and persons other than proK.^siona1 educators. 

What^ then, is an appropriate rvile for the State Board of Education in tins new. 
mi^c broadly based mode of educational politics at the state le\cl? How can 
predominantly lay, pan-time State Boards develop mcaiiingfiil. consistent .ind 
cooperative constituency linkages at a time when factors lik<; teacher nuJitancy^ 
the politicly ution of education, eoun orders and national innoen^cs 1ia\c caosed 
an erosion of lay influence? 



Slate Boards can benctit from the neu \ isibility . responsiveness and tnfluenee 
of Slate governments which have strengthened their capacities significantly in 
recent years, Most state education agencies, for cxan^plc. are now much more 
capable of exercising leadership in areas like research, planning and evaluations 
although there is still considerable room for inipro^ ement in most^apitols. Wlnle 
State Boards understandably must and $.hould depend upon their chief state 
seho:}l officers and education depanmcnts for much ad\icc and infomiatmn. 
Board members must be vtcwcd by politicians and the citi/cnr> at large as 
independen* agents free from professional dominjtion and the \ested iinere:^ 
perspeetiver and bua^aueratie eotistraints whi^h so frequently ha\c thwancd 
educational improvcmcni.^^ 

An emergitig role of State Boards should be lo harmonUe the polittcal 
activities of diverse interest groups whenever possible around enmmon 
go:ils. The State Board because of its le^^al responslhtlities for educational 
policy making and lay composttion in most cases is uniquely positioned to 
serve as a con\'cnor and consensus building catalyst f^r those interested in 
quality public educatiun. State Boards, located as they are at an interface 
between interest groups and the governance structure* should he more ccit-' 
trally engaged in the political process. Suite Boards should faciliialc better 
comniuntcation among tiic ^cry diverse consttiuen^ies which no^ are si> con* 
cerned with education {Politically snphistt^atcd State Boards could be the ctm* 
sensus generating ke> toca^aiing poA^crfiil ne>^ cdu^auonal Loahnotw at tlic Mate 
level: a^alitions that not onl) are anwtitutcd b) \ari\ni\ cMcrnal interest gnnips 
and units within ihe e\ecutneand legislative branches ot slate i:o\crnnients. hut 
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also by uaJiuonal consiiiucnis such a> teachers, PTA's, M:hool boAtth anJ cJu* 
calton administrators. 

What, thcn^ tn iiioic specific Icniis arc soiiic orihc \\a>s th.it State Bo:irUs u\f\ 
provide more eireeti\e Icaden^hipin the p^iKtic J arena? What techniques slioutd 
State Board members u!ili/e and what understandings of the poIiUcaJ prowe>s> 
^ho^dd tliev possess in orUer to maximize their influence wtih the esecutnc .ind 
legislative brunches of ^oveai.^icnt? 



ft is parficularl) iniportiini that Stale Boar * iitcniherb ro-\ignize the crucial 
st^nitlcancc of pohtieal aett^iticN at the loc^d or ^aN>roots le\el. Gni^sroiits 
support is of great iiiip(\rfance tolegislainrs.ind rccoiiiniendations that genuinely 
enuinate from eonstituenis in the home district are of p^ 'amount interest to 
lawmakers. It follows that ^^ithoiit strong Kic.il supp^m for education, the various 
statewide edueattoiial leaders ,ind officials losc much of then political currc'ik). 

effeett^e as educational organ izatJoiis r,.4> K,\ the\ arc limited fin.Ukiall) 
i\hen compared to sonic of lobbies that represent large commercial ^nd 
badness interests, and their .iibcNiip is also small in relation to the total 
]Hfpulation of an) ^i\en Male J tieenccti\euevs of statewide educatmnal ur^ani- 
valionsis thus largeh predicated on effective ^ras\riHits action at the local le\el. 

Edueutional interests und support ift the state und local levels :in! 
mobilized most eftc^thely when there unit} on issues :iiid close eoopcra* 
tion betneen lay :ind professional Ivaders. Artivtif:iteand knowledj^eahle lu> 
le:idership Ls of paniniount importance 'Ju> elected officials rn!quentlv are 
more receptive to the direct approuchcs and opinions of informed 1u>nKn 
nho do not have the \eited interests or prorcssiun:ils on educational ntatters. 
The most successrul luhb>iuf> for ediicatton often projects lavntcit hUo the 
Turerront while the proressionak pm\ide their e\perti:;e and j>uidunce in 
more subtle and indirect ii'a\s. 

Personal diploiti.K> i'^ \er> helpful for ^uccevs ^utli led^lator\. It often takes 
man> >ears to build up the rappon desired. State Doard member^ ciin ask legis- 
lators for support but £:eneral|\ \hotiM request defmitne commitments, a 
propositioo usuall) should not be put on an either^»r b.ists to the legisl.itor. The 
door should aUia>'' be left open Kir future rei|ucsts. Educational leaders niusi 
reeogn iye that legislators h.i^ e to coOMder man} issues m iiddition to education. 

^ Fncijuentl) . the inoa- potmc.ilN successfid educational leaders see lei*is|aiors 
at their home base \\hene\er possjHe, Jn tlie stale c.ipitol. I.ii^m.ikers are often 
more detaehc\l and tV>nn.il. State fo^rj members should become per^malK 
acquainted utth la\Mn.ikers sk> that Mure CkJmfiiunii.ation udl be more niejmiii!" 
ful Contact aittitlie le^isUoi: must not be o^adone. but infrequent communic.i- 
tioti "should be a\otdcd also. It i^^ necess.ir} to iii.mitani coninmotis cimtact m 
order to establish the r<ip|Hm iicvcssar\ t*ir the le^isj,itot to a"l\ uptm the educii- 
tional leader's inie^rit\ and jud<:nient.3AA/w.W4 intt Ki'tt^nhftt nmunt t^ ^cttut- 
till} mint Je\ir^bk Tile legislator ini*ilii be nsned iH,t.a''ii»n.ill\ b> the Slitte 
[Joard nk^mber, if onl) to s,t> helln, e\tn it there are ni> prv^te'^^ional ni.ittei^ to 
discuss or ret|ijis(s to make Tlii> indic.ites th^it the educational leader is in- 
tere^ted ni the legislator .is ,i |\-rson .md js tud ^li^t 1neiidl\ at certain time^ xu t:.un 
special fa\ors, 

Bre\it\ ks important und uppri^'clated h\ leffisijitors uhen propos^tls or 
klcas ure presented. Le^ifi^kilors ha^e little time lor specific^ and length} t^rc^ 
scntatn>ns of pmposiils Tlie best time to >ee a lejiisLtor apj^ears Uf be iit lii^iMe. .1 
month or so K^fore ii sessum st.m>. At thi^ toiic ihe lawniaket^ .ite not dec-pl) 
in\ohc\l in legislative a1 fairs ,if.J Iia\e niiire u1 an op|xirtunit> ti* coitsiJcr c.ire- 
ftdl) the idea"" of constituents. This kite emmjh stt that the kioni.iket^ aie m>t 
apt to for^*et nteanni^t'ul reci>niiiiendiitti»fts II lejii^kitors are t.*mt.ictcd totj t.u m 
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advance ofthe opening of a session, they are more likely to forget the proposals 
of constituents. 

Communications with the legislators can be earricd on through Ihe mails, by 
personal visits and by telephone. Some State Board members could be more 
publicity conscious. They should avail themselves of radio, television and other 
media of tnass communieation. Newspapers should be contacted regularly and 
mfonned of what the schools are doing. An edueationalty-minded press is an 
important ingredient for effective communieation with legislators. 

State Board members should strive to gatn more tinderstanding of practi- 
cal politics and public affairs. Legislators must .weigh all sides of complex 
issues. To gain the confidence of legislators requires time, diplomacy and 
facts. An educational leader will be more effective in dealing with a legislator 
if he is aware of the lawmaker's situation and perspective. As a popularly 
elected ofRcial, the lawmaker desires and needs to be seen as much as 
possible by the voters. State Board members^ for example^ ^ould invite 
legislators to educational ftinctions whenever appropriate. The lawmakers 
greatly appreciate this consideration. By extending these Invitations, contact 
with legi^tors can become a 'iwo-way street^' that is mutually profitable* 
Not only is the lawmaker doing favors for educational leaders bu^ State 
Board members are reciprocating by inviting him to public ftinctions* 

Legislators are subjected to various approaehes b> educational inlerests. These 
contacts will range from an overl> zealous teacher giving a >oungster a letter to 
take home for his Tamil) to mail to Ihe legislator, to mimeographed organiza- 
tional literature A large number o^ha^d^^ritten letters from constituents taking a 
posilion on a matter generally %ill gi\e a legislator added reason to contemplate 
hK position on an issue Mimeographed organizational material often a\iI] not 
have this effcet. , 

Reaching Your Legislator 

There are three basic approaches to legislators that are Lomnionl> followed. 
One approiich is that of a state\\ide organization ona niatkr ofstaiewidc import. 
This appri^aeh can uften be effccti\c. for it represents the cf>lkvti\c opinion uf 
ihe constituents of targe organizations. Legislators i^annot afford to ignore thts 
approach, the) wilUonsider it saion\l> ludctermmc il* Jl trul) rclKtN statc\Mdc 
rank-and-file sentiment The second apprf>ach is the i>pc of tominunicatkon 
characterized b> an organized effort ^ su|>pi>rt IcgLslatjon f>n a inorc ]oi.alizcd 
hsuc This t)pe of communication i.omnionl) uunsj^ts uf \tandarJjzcd. mimeo- 
graphed siateinents atk) W frc^uentl) of little MgnifKame. A few handwritten 
original letters arc often nurr^' effecii\c tfjan hondrCdN of mimeographed and 
org:kt)izatioiial forms of uummuniuaiioTK The third approach ls the group prc- 
seniationr t^r deinonstrati^^n T! i\ lei^hni^ue fre\fucnth anno\\ rather than per- 
suades legislators U i^ a proper exercise. ho\\e\er. of tlie riglii\ of Liti/.etu to 
loeiis attention upcm .t particular problem. It i\ often not near[> as effecti\e. 
however, ius dcmoasiraiitm or march leaders helieve. 

£lecte\J stiiie f^ffici.ils ha^e an cnumiousjob lo do for the ^cltarc of milljf>ns of 
pefkpfc It is a serious jnd \hffKult ta\k lo umlertakc m a tiriet period of time. 
M.in> Iet!islaci]re\ me'et for onh \hort perjods ol imie. and ty>r fUo\t ol the sewjon 
eon\ene IW X\\\^ or three d.i)\ a week. U k ot ume m.kke\ it \ntu.dl) 
ini[Vkssihle for legiskitors to lulf\ undcistand thu i.omple\ is\uc\ that i.ontrf>nt 
them As a re\ult. ihe lftEih\isis state uapUah ha\e an imi^ortant function to 
fulfill The role ofthe foNnjst istahel\ reg.itxled b\ j]iau> pcopl.- Critksulien 
i.fmiend th.kt lobbjisis are pcitjJe who are onl; tf\m^ lo gain uiftlest^r\c\l rewards 
for sjKcul mterc\t grouj^s Ly^bli>i\K. Iu>wc\cr. ha\\; tlK utal rv*le \y\ pry)\Klmg 
inlorm.Ltion tor )e^is).Ltor'< wh, ^aniUH pos\ibh he Lundiar with A\ the lainitk.i- 
ii(>n\ f)f e(>m|>le\ problems. 



The success of educational interests at the state level Increasingly will be 
dependent upon the quality of leadership provided by State Boards of Education- 
State Board memberst by their responsible presentation of school needs, can be 
very helpful to legislators. These leaders uniquely can be trustworthy sources of 
information as well as persuaders. 

Many of the more politicatl> .successful educational leaden^ place emphasis 
upon improving education generally. Undue emphasis on \ested interest or 
''bread and butter" issues such cls salaries and other teacher benefits gives the 
edncational interests a public image of selfishness, and in realit> often dccrea.ses 
the prospects for desired legislation. Politically sophisticated educational leaders 
believe that public opinion is more favorably aroused if the needs of youngsters 
and society as a whole are emphasized rather than teacher benefits, they realize 
that increased expenditures for any phase of the educational process will ulti- 
mately result in funds being released for ''bread and butter'' benefits. This 
de-emphasis of money matters is particularly important now when almost all 
public institntions are confronted with decreniental budgets or the need to re- 
trench substantially. 
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SECTION III 



Action Alternatives 



NASBE Stqff Recommendations 
To State Boards 



The process roles of convening constituency groups and harmonizing^ syn- 
thesizing and 'translating their input into policy and legislative^ budgetary and 
program thrusts are important and appropriate for the State Board, And they 
require people who are skilled in functioning as the facilitators and coordinators 
for these processes. Such roles also presume the gathering of accurate data that 
rather precisely chart the status of education against which constituent percep- 
tions and inputs can be validated, 

Ofteitf the deveWpmeitt of consistent and cooperative constituency link- 
ages will depend upon the degree to whkh the ^ate Board is perceived as 
both influential and efTectivCt Thus, a State Board peiceived as a do-nothing, 
politically weak entity, probably will have sorfie difficulty in rapidly gaining 
anything other than polite and noncommittal responses from various constituency 
organizations, A State Board that sincerely desires to move into a major policy 
leadership role must do so incrememaiiy and systematically. 

To do that^ it must identify the educational needs within the state, translate 
those into policy and legislative* budgetary and/or program thmsts;^'ii7^ constit- 
uency support; and convince the legislature and governor that action is needed. 
To that extent, nearly all of Dr, Usdan's suggestions are both specific and clear 
and can become a staning strategy for State Board action. Summarized* the 
following seem to be a logical sequence of steps for State Boards desiring to both 
' ipcremenially and systematically build cooperative and consistent constituency 
linkages, 

• Establish the validity of the existing data hase regarding the status of 
education within your state. If data gaps exist* m\\m steps to fill those gaps. If 
the data validity is questionable* initiate steps to g;]ther accurate data, 

• Ask the chief to develop a plan and process for convening constituency 
groups and for harmonizing and synthesizing constituency input, 

• Ask the chief to develop a mechanism for assessing the vah'dity of 
constituency identified "i^^ds with state education agency (SEA)-gathered and 
validated data. 

• Establish a mechanism for developing board priorities and translating 
priorities into policy and legislative* budgetary and/or program thmsts, 

• Establish both rapport and mutual respect with the legislature, indi- 
vidual legislators and the governor, 

• Establish a mechanism for mobilizing constituency and grassroots ikup- 
port for your developed priorities, 

• Maintain a higli degree of visibility both by positive achievement on 
substantive issues and by a carefully designed public relations/media program, 
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